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The Evanston Conference 


The second Evanston Conference, held by the Methodist 
Federation for Social Service, occurred on June 15-17 at 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. About a hun- 
dred pastors and other leaders of the Methodist Church 
were in attendance. Bishop F. J. McConnell of Pitts- 
burgh presided throughout and summarized the several 
discussions. 

The first topic, which was presented by Professor Harry 
F, Ward of Union Theological Seminary, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Federation, was “The Nature of the Acquisi- 
tive Society—Do We Reject It?” The discussion centered 
upon such questions as these which had been formulated 
in advance and printed in the program: 

“Can we arrive at as clear a moral judgment concerning 
the present economic system as the church has reached 
concerning the war system? 

“Is our present message mainly one of condemnation or 
stimulus to constructive experimental endeavors, or both?” 

In leading the discussion, Dr. Ward referred to two 
tests of economic value that had been employed by his 
students ; first “Does it deliver the goods?” and secondly 
“Does it make for ethical and religious values—goodwill, 
justice and brotherhood?” Dr. Ward expressed the 
opinion that “in the present economic order we cannot 
consume what we produce, and therefore we are in a 
process of disintegration. . There is a very deep 
immorality in our present inefficiency.” He pointed out 
that the Roman Catholic Church holds a middle position 
between capitalism and socialism, rejecting both. Prot- 
estantism, he said, is “tied up with capitalism” in that it 
is economically inert under the influence of the capitalist 
order, and the prevailing ethics of Protestantism are the 
atural tenets of a capitalist society. “The competitive 
order by the very centrifugal forces inherent within it is 
driving society apart. In many instances even the com- 
petition underlying so-called cooperation is filled with 
evil consequences as long as gain is its supreme object.” 

The discussion which followed was varied, bringing out 
the characteristic Roman Catholic attitude on social ques- 
tions, the contrast between individual ownership and the 
cooperative plan, and the significance of the scientific 
method in economics. Summarizing, Bishop McConnell 
sketched the development of the capitalist system with its 
concomitant emphasis upon individualism which inevitably 
came to mean, with the advent of large scale production, 
the exploitation of many individuals by a few. He deplored 
superficial talk about “service” that is heard so frequently 
at dinners and at social clubs. Even religious experience, 
he said, sometimes becomes an instrument for “sanctify- 


ing greed.” Essential changes are needed in the economic 
order. 

The second topic was: “The Christian Message Con- 
cerning Property, Profit and Income.” Dr. King D. 
Beach of Grand Rapids, Michigan, who will presently be- 
come the pastor of St. James Church, Chicago, led the 
discussion of the various prescribed questions of which 
the following are typical: 

“Should these questions be left out of the pulpit? 

“Do the ethics of Jesus supply working principles to be 
developed in relation to these matters? 

“Do we support concentration or diffusion of property? 

“Does our gospel require a limitation to the amount of 
property, profit or income for the individual ? 

“Do we distinguish between earned and unearned in- 
come ?” 

There was no difference of opinion as to the propriety 
or the duty of the minister’s dealing frankly with such 
questions as were propounded, although the members of 
the Conference evidenced a concern over the danger of 
becoming involved in technical matters. Dr. Beach pointed 
out that the ills of the economic order cannot be isolated 
from other social evils. “Business men,” he said, “are not 
the only offenders.” There was much discussion of the 
distinction drawn by English churchmen between “prop- 
erty for use and property for power,” the relation between 
property and personality and the merit of the profit prin- 
ciple. 

Bishop McConnell counselled courage and boldness in 
the pulpit but inclined to the view that the preacher’s main 
concern is with great social ideals and that controversial 
questions are best handled in classes where there can be 
give-and-take in free discussion. He deplored the habit 
of speaking so “tactfully” that the people do not know 
what the preacher is talking about. He thought the inertia 
of the present economic system would safeguard it against 
the alleged danger of disaster through unrestricted dis- 
cussion. 

The third topic was “The Economic Order in Relation 
to Evangelism, Doctrine and Worship.” It centered about 
such questions as these: 

“Is the economic order an object of evangelism? 

“Is it possible to produce repentance in economic rela- 
tions ? 

“How can our worship be related to the realities of the 
economic week-day world?” 

Rev. Roy E. Burt of Rock Springs, Wyoming, opening 
the discussion, stated a position that is epitomized in this 
statement: “The amusement world, the business world, in 
fact, practically the whole order is immersed in the pagan- 
ism of exploitation. What right have we to ask 
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people to live like Christians unless we do our utmost to 
change the order in which they must live?” ‘The Bishop, 
closing the discussion, warned against a false type of 
mysticism which evades ethical issues. He pointed to the 
situation in Germany which is witnessing, he said, a “self- 
centered pietistic type of Christianity which paralyzes 
initiative and stifles ethics.” 

The fourth topic was “Our Teaching Ministry.” Rev. 
Charles C. Webber of the Church of All Nations, New 
York, discussed the uses of the forum method with which 
he has had varied and successful experience. Dr. Ward 
pointed out in this connection that ultra-radical groups are 
tending to draw away from general forum discussions and 
flock by themselves, giving rise to a sort of radical eco- 
nomic “fundamentalism.” 

Rev. V. O. Ward of Chisholm, Minnesota, led a new 
departure in conferences of this kind by urging the neces- 
sity for primary and secondary education paralleling adult 
education in the interest of social reconstruction. It was 
with difficulty that the conference brought itself to con- 
sider this question, preoccupied as it was with the task of 
adult education. Certain members of the group pointed 
out that this preoccupation constituted a weakness in the 
Christian social movement, which no amount of activity 
among adults could atone for. 

The fifth topic was “The Church and Its Property.” 
The discussion was opened by Rev. F. Ernest Johnson of 
the Federal Council of Churches, and centered about ques- 
tions concerning the sources of the church’s gifts, the 
responsibility of the church for its investments and the 
degree of involvement in the economic order which the 
church’s material possessions incur. 

Mr. Johnson insisted that the church must maintain an 
attitude of criticism and evaluation with reference to this 
whole subject and must therefore avoid becoming “prop- 
erty-minded.” Admitting that the line is hard to draw 
between possessions that are justified and those that are 
too much, he said that the church must not allow its hold- 
ings to reach the point where it becomes easier for it as an 
institution to do violence to religious and ethical tradition 
than to suffer any jar to its economic status. He dis- 
tinguished between current income which involves no con- 
tinuing responsibility, and thus no enduring “taint,” and 
income from investments which may involve the church, 
as owner, in moral compromise. He urged that the 
church should never accept a gift of income-producing 
property if it is not willing and able to bear the responsi- 
bility for ownership and administration which the gift 
entails. He insisted, however, that merely selling or 
giving away an investment that is morally undesirable is 
not a solution of the problem at all. 

In the discussion which followed, Bishop McConnell re- 
inforced the proposition that our real problem is to func- 
tion with practical effectiveness in an economic order from 
which we cannot stand wholly aloof, and to make con- 
structive provision for the ever increasing social surplus. 

The sixth topic was “The Church as Employer,” dis- 
cussion of which was opened by Dr. Ralph B. Urmy of 
Bellevue, Pennsylvania. He presented statistics showing 
the inadequate provision made for the principal employes 
of the church, namely the pastors. He undertook to estab- 
lish by citation from official documents that the Methodist 
Church is “benevolent and paternalistic. In factory and 
office, it pays the salaries and wages of the more liberal 
employers of the business world.” However, he said, the 
church does not lead, but rather follows, in respect to these 
standards. He pointed out that the Methodist General 


Conference is officially committed to the principle of 
democracy in industry but he considered that the church's 
policy with reference to organized labor was hardly in 
Keeping with this declaration. 

Dr. Urmy’s address served to precipitate discussion of 
collective bargaining, the profit motive and the trade union 
movement. 

The final topic was “The Preacher and His Income.” 
The discussion was led by Rev. E. A. Brown of Akron, 
Ohio. ‘Lhe questions propounded were such as these: 

“is the preacher obligated to set standards in the use 
of incomes (Expenditures and investments ?) 

“Is the competitive spirit involved in the grade system 
a hindrance to the gospel? How can it be removed?” 


The speaker held that the salary plan puts preaching olf 


a competitive financial basis. He suggested a cooperative 
movement among ministers, calling tor “a new adventure 
in fellowship.” 

This address precipitated a heated discussion evidencing 
the bitterness engendered by inequalities in ministers’ in- 
comes. Mr. Brown’s proposal was reinforced by Prof. 
Paul H. Douglas of the University of Chicago who has 
made elaborate studies of the family allowance system. 
Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr of Detroit spoke in favor of the 
pooling of salaries for ministers, saying that “salary in- 
creases are about the most painless and the easiest way 
to tone down a minister’s preaching.” 

A novel feature of the conference was a sort of modern 
“experience meeting” held in connection with the fellow- 
ship dinner. Ministers from various types of parishes and 


preaching a social gospel and in defending labor fro 
injustice. One minister had suffered arrest for a mild 
protest against an unjust and illegal act on the part of a 
police officer during a labor dispute. These personal nar- 
ratives resembled nothing so much as the stories of early 
Christian missionaries who were “persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake.” (For the quotations and portions of the sum- 
mary in the above article INFORMATION SERVICE is 
indebted to Zion’s Herald which carried an extended 
account of the conference in its issue of June 23.) 


Defeat of the McNary-Haugen Bill 


‘Lhe present Congress was the scene of probably more 
maneuvering to secure special agricultural legislation than 
has been evident at any ‘ime since the rise of the farm 
bloc in 1920. The ettorts of Senators from the West 
and the South culminated in a vote on June 24 in the 
Senate defeating the now famous McNary-Haugen bill. 
The bill has been frequently modified and as finally vote 
upon would have established a federal board in Washing¥” 
ton with certain powers to regulate surpluses of six staple 
crops. This board would begin such regulation whenever 
the prevailing domestic price of a crop fell to a particular 
point in relation to pre-war prices. It would have power 
to remove from the domestic markets a certain portion of 
the crop, sell it abroad, and thus endeavor to restore the 
domestic price. The operations of the board were to be 
financed by an “equalization fee” to be paid by the pro- 
ducers of a crop which came under the control of the 
board. This provision for an “equalization fee” had been 
recently inserted into the bill in order to meet the con- 
tentions of the opposition that the measure provided for 
an out and out subsidy. An effort was made to win votes 
of Southern Senators by giving cotton preferential treat- 
ment, exempting its producers from paying the equaliza- 
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tion fee, but not enough votes were secured. For a sum- 
maiy ot the arguments presented for and against the bill 
see LNFORMATION SERVICE of February 20, 1926. 

‘The final debate in the Senate (the House had previously 
defeated the bill) was marked by considerable discussion 
by a large number of Senators. As on previous occasions 


both parties were sharply divided. Senator Reed, of 


: Missouri, Democrat, heatedly predicted a revolution on the 


part of farmers, if the bill were passed. On the other 
hand, a number of Southern Senators voted for this 
measure though it was designed to make the high taritt 
effective for farmers. Senator Copeland, Democrat from 
New York, also voted for the bill. Many Western Re- 
publicans voted for it. On the whole the line-up was 
“West and South” against “East,” as in previous years. 

The supporters of the bill now state they will throw 
their energies into the Senatorial and Congressional cam- 
paigns. A few of them allege, however, that it might be 
better strategy for those who are interested in bettering 
the farmers’ position to unite Western Republicans and 
Southern Democrats in an assault upon the high tariff. 
They allege that there is increasing sentiment among inter- 
national bankers in favor of reducing the tariff, because 
the value of our exports has remained consistently higher 
than our imports, that these exports will increasingly have 
to be paid for with imported goods, and that the way to 
help the farmers is to take away tariff protection from 
urban industries. 

A study of editorials of thirty agricultural papers made 
by this Department reveals only five or six actively cham- 
pioning the McNary-Haugen bill. The large majority 
have given surprisingly little attention to it. The editors 
of national and Eastern farm papers tend to be opposed, 
and the house organs of cooperative marketing associations 
disclose little interest. 


Viscount Grey Counsels Industry 


Addressing the National Liberal Club in London re- 
cently, Viscount Grey, eminent British statesman, dis- 
cussed the coal crisis, the general strike and the entire 
industrial situation. Of the government’s policy he said: 
“The manner in which the government last summer first 
of all refused a subsidy and then suddenly turned around 
under threat of a general strike and granted a subsidy was 
a grave mistake. It was bound to cause future trouble. 
Then for nine months they reposed on the cushion of a 
Royal Commission. I do not in the least undervalue the 
work of Sir Herbert Samuel and his colleagues; it was 
very valuable; but all through those nine months it was 
obvious to all that, whatever the commission reported, we 
wy be face to face with the situation which we have 

ad.’ 

Viscount Grey believes that the government should have 
refused to negotiate after the threat of a general strike 
was launched, but that to break off negotiations in the 
manner in which it was done was unfortunate. 

“A most illuminating speech,” he continued, “from the 
Secretary of the Miners’ Federation, Mr. Cook, told us 
what had been going on behind the scenes when the general 
strike was called. It told us that the Trades Union Council 
and the Miners’ Executive were in absolute disagreement ; 
they were never near a settlement. The Trades Union 
Council was pressing on the Miners’ Executive the accept- 
ance of a formula which would mean facing the economic 
facts in the mining industry and some reduction of wages. 
The Miners’ Executive was absolutely refusing to enter- 
tain any such position. 
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“What followed? The general strike was then called by 


the irades Union Councii to support the miners m an 
attitude which the lrades Union Council itself was asking 
the miners to abandon.” 

The general strike involved, said Viscount Grey, “as 
is generally recognized, a wholesale breach of contracts— 
men coming out without notice. Imagine what would have 
happened if a company, if employers, who are bound to 
give a week’s notice to termmate employment, had dis- 
missed a single man for any cause other than that of 
unsatisfactory conduct, without that notice. There would 
have been indignation, and just indignation, throughout 
all the trade unions, and the employers would have had 
very short shrift in the law courts and before public 
opinion in this country.” 

The moral drawn is that the relations between labor 
and employers must be reorganized. Goodwill is at pres- 
ent lacking. “To find the reason for that we have to go 
back into the last century. Do not look for the real root 
of it in present disputes. These disputes are the outcome 
of something of which the roots are to be found in the 
time when the prosperity of this country was increasing 
by leaps and bounds in the Victorian age. It was then 
that employers failed to recognize that in the long run 
partnership of labor was necessary to them. 

“When machinery increased the output per man, and 
large dividends were paid, and works growing and increas- 
ing, the wages of the men did not increase; so that, though 
the industry prospered and fortunes were made the indi- 
vidual men remained with long hours and low wages. 
That is where the roots of the trouble were.” 

And the remedy? “There is only one thing that I can 
see which will really produce goodwill between employers 
and employed and that is complete partnership in the 
industry. That does not mean mere profit-sharing. Profit- 
sharing by itself will always be looked upon as a sort of 
bonus or bribe or something of that kind to keep labor 
quiet ; it will not give the sense of partnership. The sense 
of partnership can only be given by sharing in .manage- 
ment. That is what real partnership means.” (The New 
York Times, June 13, 1926.) 


Ownership and Control 


Senator Couzens, one of America’s wealthiest men in 
public life, gave an interesting interview to the Magazine 
of Wall Street, published in its issue of June 5. The 
Senator adverts to the much talked of tendency in Amenva 
toward the diffusion of industrial ownership among the 
working people, and points out its stabilizing effects. 

“And yet,” he says, “I must say that I personally see 
objections to general public ownership of industry that 
raise serious questions as to its desirability though others 
may not agree with me. The public as a whole is not 
going to own industry as a whole, of course. Different 
groups are to own different units. Grave conflicts of 
group interest with the general interest may, therefore, 
arise. ‘ 

“Now, with widely diffused ownership of any company, 
there will always be a vigorous element of the public domi- 
nated by their own requirements instead of the general 
good, when a conflict arises between that company and 
the public. Take a company that has thousands of stock 
owners among its employes and service users; you have 
thousands of citizens who will oppose rate reductions and 
betterment of service because they figure that they are 
more interested as owners than as patrons. They will 
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follow the cue of the anti-social management, recruit the 
special interest lobbies at Washington, local capitols and 
at city halls and confuse group and general concerns. 

“Again, I can’t see any prospect of large corporations 
being actually controlled by the widely scattered small 
shareholders. The people will provide the capital but the 
enormous power of the corporations will be in the hands 
of an inside group. 

“Thus we are confronted by the prospect of the eco- 
nomic power of the nation concentrated in a few hands 
not identified with the major share of ownership; unlimited 
power without responsibility.” 

Mr. Couzens has little faith in government commissions 
created to control this situation, nor in “associations of 
shareholders for the purpose of keeping tab on directors 
and executives, and mobilizing share voting strength to 
discipline them. That merely exchanges one group of 
insiders for another. If these associations become power- 
ful enough to effect their ends the thousands of small 
shareholders will have their affairs at the mercy of the 
association’s executive staff, which will be as hard to con- 
trol or oust as the actual managers of the company. The 
same is true of investment trusts.” 

Hope, Mr. Couzens says, lies elsewhere: “There is really 
no efficacious control of great corporations and of gov- 
ernment beyond the control executives exercise over them- 
selves. No man has a right to accept a great corporation 
office unless he takes it in the same prayerful mood that 
a man takes the presidency of the republic. His duty is 
not alone to his directors, not even to his shareholders, but 
is to the whole public. Unless we can raise up corporation 
executives on this new model the vast extension of the 
popular ownership of industry will only breed new ills 
to plague us all.” 

The interview closes with this final venture: “Perhaps 
we are going to realize the dreams of socialism through 
universal voluntary capitalism and better personal conduct 
instead of through compulsory distribution of wealth and 
more law.” 


Mr. Laski on the General Strike 


Some interesting comments on the British general strike 
are made by Harold J. Laski, professor of political science 
in London University, in the Nation for June 16. No 
version of that controverted matter goes undisputed, but 
Mr. Laski’s rare ability makes his opinions worth con- 
sidering. He comes to the following conclusions: 

1. The government was entirely to blame for the strike. 
2. The unions were not fighting on a political issue at 
any time. 3. The power of the trade unions has not been 
weakened, except for the financial strain of conducting the 
strike. 4. A general strike for industrial purposes will 
not be called for a long time partly because it would soon 
become revolutionary, partly because the workers could 
not finance a strike long enough to strain the government’s 
resources. 5. It is an open question whether or not the 
unions should have called out the printers. 6. Though 
the strike did not bring the miners victory it was decidedly 
successful “as a demonstration of the loyalty inspired in 
the workers by their unions.” While the Trades Union 
Council called off the strike without conditions “not even 


Printed in U.S. A. 


the well-organized absence of documents persuades men 
in general that there were not well-understood conditions 
by which the government is broadly bound.” 7. The 
Trades Union Council was wise in calling off the strike 
when it did. 8. The interpretation of the strike will be 
a very great factor in politics for the next two years. 


The Brookhart Victory 


The sweeping victory of Smith W. Brookhart in the 
Republican primaries ot lowa surprised political observers 
and has let loose a flood of comments in many types of 
publications in regard to the political ferment in the rural 


sections of the Middlewest. The Magazine of Wall Street ay 


publishes a feature article contending that the Brookhart 
victory and the other uprisings presage a move on the part 
of farmers “to destroy our tariff system.” The New York 
Times commissioned a special correspondent to get the 
views of observers in Des Moines as to the significance 
of the support by Iowa Republicans of Mr. Brookhart’s 
completely anti-adiministration platform. These observers 
agree that farmers in the corn belt are becoming increas- 
ingly opposed to the present tariff law and are interested 
in getting Congress to enact a measure which will give 
protection to farmers. The large corn crop and the con- 
sequent low prices for corn were also factors which swung 
Iowa into line with farm groups in the other states which 
have been agitating for some kind of governmental 
machinery which would facilitate the removal of the sur- 
plus of certain staple farm crops from the domestic 
market, maintain “an American price for an American § 
standard of living,” and secure for the surplus whatever 
could be obtained in the markets of the world—a proposal 
which has been interpreted frequently in this SERVICE 
during the past three years. Henry A. Wallace, editor of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, stated through the Times that perhaps 
the way out was to reduce the tariff on manufactured 
goods and thus make unnecessary such measures as have 
been proposed in the McNary-Haugen bill. 


Japanese Brotherhood Scholarship 


A very unusual scholarship has been awarded this year 
for the first time, the Japanese Brotherhood Scholarship, 
which has been given to E. Raymond Wilson, a graduate 


of the Iowa State College of Agriculture and a graduate © 


student at Columbia University. The scholarship, which 
carries with it a year’s study in Japan, was originated by 
Japanese students at International House, New York City. 
The money was raised by Japanese students with th 
assistance of Japanese residents in this country. Much 
of the money was raised by the presentation of Japanese 
dramas in English. 

The Japanese students felt that the recipient of the 
scholarship would develop a deeper appreciation of 
Japanese life and culture and a better understanding of 
the Japanese point of view. 

The committee of award included Americans particu- 
larly interested in Japan and prominent Japanese residents 
of the United States. 
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